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by central farms as the nuclei of such co-operative enterprises.
They would serve a similar purpose to that of the tractor stations
in U.S.S.R.
The collective farms on territory served by a machine-tractor
station enter into contracts with the latter regarding the conditions
under which the machine-tractor station will help cultivate the fields
of the collective farms. The agricultural aid rendered by the
machine-tractor stations, the combination of tractor and horse
power, and the utilisation of the peasants' means of production to
the utmost, have greatly increased the productivity of labour on
the collective farms served by these stations.1
After all, co-operation in farming is nothing new; the three-
field or strip system asked for a considerable degree of co-
operation, and the village community was the natural result.
If we envisage that the land of Great Britain can be worked as
one unit, subdivided into farms of varying size and character,
new village communities will be the manifest outcome. The
already existing marketing organisations will be complemented
by some sort of farming organisation. The farmer, working on
a smaller-sized farm, will join these co-operatives and have the
advantage of the supply of modern equipment and advice
from the central farm. Sir Daniel Hall remarks that " a pro-
ductive and progressive national agriculture cannot be built up
on a small-holding basis." This disadvantage could be over-
come by co-operative societies, specially organised for small
holders. It seems that there is a certain amount of opposition
to co-operation, possibly owing to the mixed character of farming;
but it should be possible to overcome these inhibitions by per-
suasion and education. The strongest point that can be made
is obviously that co-operative farming gives a far greater security
and chance of survival to the small farmer than his adherence
to outworn methods and dependence on economic fluctuations.
The responsibility for cultivation must rest with the farmer;
the responsibility for the provision of an appropriate share in
the land, and for modern tools, must rest with the State and
the co-operative agencies. Individual initiative and collective
help must and can work in complete harmony. It has been
mentioned already that co-operatives can play an important part
in the planning and the realisation of definite schemes. But,
besides this, they have a definite educational value. They can
be made the medium through which the fanner gains more under-
standing of social and economic factors, and of their direct
bearing upon agriculture.
There is, however, a type of co-operation which needs, at
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